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WHEN FOUND— 


R. HENRY JACKSON, O.M., is the author of the book ‘“ About 
Edwin Drood,” which the Cambridge University has just pub- 
lished, and which Mr. Cuming Walters reviews on another page. His 
name does not appear on the title-page, but his initials at the foot of the 
preface reveal the identity of the distinguished Greek professor. He 
does not attempt, as other Dickensians have done, to solve the mystery 
which the novelist left unravelled. His own view is that no 
ingenuity of conjecture can supply what Dickens did not live to 

write. 

* * * cd * 

We have received from the office of The Review of Reviews a copy of 
The Battle of Life, translated into Esperanto by Dr. L. L. Zamenh of 
under the title of “ La Batalo de ]’Vivo, originala verko de Charles 
Dickens.” Ina note to the reader the learned doctor explains how 
he came to undertake the work. A friend showed him the book in 
German, saying, “This certainly cannot be translated into 
Esperanto.” ‘l'o convince the gentleman that he erred, Dr. Zamenhof 
took the book and translated it. This was in the early days of 
Esperanto, but at the frequent request of enthusiastic Esperantists 
the book is now published, and we understand that although trans- 
lated from the German, the real Dickens spirit is marvellously given, 
and only diverts from the original English feeling in the case of one 
or two idioms which were omitted from the German edition. It is 
published at 1s. in paper covers, and in cloth at 2s. The latter will 
have the Dickens stamp in each. 

* * * * * 

“A halo of immortality has surrounded the donkey,” says the 
Northampton Independent, “since Sam Weller’s triumphant assertion 
that ‘no man never see a dead donkey.’ Readers familiar with the 
Pickwick Papers will remember that Sam’s learned and remarkable 
theory was that when the donkey feels age creeping on it starts off 
in some mysterious way to take its pleasure in “ some other vorld fer 
there aint a man alive as ever see a donkey a takin’ his pleasure in 
this!” ‘Ihe scene of this typical Wellerism was on the road from 
Dunchurch to Daventry and Towcester, where it will be recalled 
Pickwick put up at the *‘Saracen’s Head,” now the “ Pomfret.” And 
now comes the strange sequel. Within a few miles of the place 
where Sam delivered his famous dictum A Deap Donkey HAS BEEN 
Founp. It belonged to a Stony Stratford tradesman, who failed to 
see the sensational rarity of the occurrence and buried it before 
realising its value for show purposes. But, of course, we cannot 
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allow the carcaso to remain where it is. The Museum Committee 
should lose no time in securing it for that Valhalla of stuffed speci- 
mens—Abington Abbey. The coincidence of a donkey dying so near 
to the place where Sam Weller said they never die has perchance a 
subtle supernatural explanation which only tbe erudite speculations 
of the Pickwick Club itself could properly fathom.” 


* * * * * 


A very striking little pamphlet has just been issued by the London 
Diocesan Police Court Mission entitled ‘“‘Charles Dickens and the 
Police Court Mission.” Its object is to show what the work of the 
mission is, how much it is valued, and how much it is in need of 
assistance, monetary and otherwise. In compiling the pamphlet, 
the editor has found quotations from the works of the novelist 
fittingly suitable to the various cases that have come under the 
mission’s care, fifteen of Dickens’s hooks having been drawn upon. 
The work of the mission is such that the novelist, more or less, 
advocated and strove for all through bis life. Not only in his books 
but in his minor writings and articles we find him appealing for 
consideration and assistance for those in distress, from those best 
able to give it, such as the Police Court Mission now set as their 
special task, and which it is so unselfishly accomplishing. Our 
readers will naturally be interested in the pamphlet, and we 
recommend them to apply for a copy to the secretary, the Rev. L. B. 
Currie, 4, Sanctuary, Westminster, who is a member of the Fellow- 
ship. His work is such as merits the sympathy and help of all 
Dickensians. 

* * * * * 

One of our members who recently went to live in Bombay hag 
fowarded us a programme of a prize distribution of the Z.B.M.M. 
Girls’ High School, Girgaum, one of the items in which was the trial 
scene from Pickwick played by Parsee school-girls. It was evident 
from the performance that the humour of the scene was thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by the performers. 

* * * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Lucas, the well-known Dickens actors, 
have recently added to their repertoire scenes from The Pickwick 
Papers, in which they are meeting with great success. In order to 
help along the Dickens stamp scheme, they will be pleased to 
forward an autographed picture postcard of any character from 
Dickens they, are at present playing, with a “ Dickens Stamp ” 
attached, on receipt of three penny stamps and a stamped addressed 
envelope. The whole of the proceeds will be contributed to the 
Centenary Fund. 

* * * * * 

A suggestion has recently been made that No. 3, Albion Villas, 
Folkestone, where Dickens stayed during his visit to that seaside 
town, should be marked by a small marble tablet in commemoration 
of the centenary next year. This reminds us that there was once a 
flourishing branch of the Fellowship there, and suggests to us that 
possibly some steps might be taken to reorganise it next autumn. 

THe Epitor. 
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DROOD AND DATCHERY 
By J. CUMING WALTERS 

Soe no one has suffered more severely for his literary sins 

than I have done. I particularly dislike reading my own 
articles and books. Once they have passed through the printers’ 
hands I never look at them again; they are of no interest to me 
and I strive to forget them. But ever since I provoked Fate by 
writing a little book of “‘ Clues” to Edwin Drood, Nemesis has haunted 
me and exacted a wild revenge. I have been compelled to read my 
own pages again and again ; I have even been compelled to remember 
my own arguments, Storms of controversy have raged about me, 
and I have been forced to defend myself ‘as if—to quote a saying of 
my friend Chesterton’s—I had myself been accused of the murder of 
Edwin Drood. : 

Two new volumes now lie before me—one, I regret to say, is 
getting somewhat old as books go, but it is new to me, for I had . 
overlooked it on arrival, and have only just read it. It is called 
“ About Dickens: being a few Essays on 'Themes suggested by the 
Novels,” and the author is Professor Henry Leffmann. It is a 
charming and suggestive little volume, and I read with genuine 
delight the chapters on “ Dickens’s Doctors,” “German Appreciation 
of Dickens,” ‘‘ The Influence of Dickens in America,” and one or two 
others ; and then, horror of horrors! I came on “ Thoughts on the 
Drood Mystery.” But it is a clever little chapter, and I think none 
the worse of it because Professor Leftmann proves I am wrong in my 
Helena Landless theory. Unfortunately he does not prove anybody 
else to be right, nor does he advance any definite alternative views. 
And he spells “clue” as “clew,” like a good American ; but I wish 
he wouldn’t. 

The second volume is also an “ About,” and it is about nothing 
and no one else but Edwin Drood.* [found myself mentioned in the 
preface and on the last page, and this being so, I was in courtesy 
bound to read the book. I wondered what new offences would be 
laid bare. I knew that I did not possess the mathematical mind, 
and that probably an acute collegian of Trinity had discovered me 
in vital error on some elementary detail. But my heart warmed to 
the author when I discovered, while tremulously turning over the 
pages, that the unknown author dismissed the Bazzard-Datchery 
theory with something like contempt (page 40). I felt now that I 
was dealing with a reasonable man, one from whom I could accept 
criticism and censure, if such were forthcoming; and, gritting my 
teeth, I rested not until I had read every line. 

Here let me make one personal and egotistical confession. I am 
more convinced to-day that my Helena Landless theory is right 
than I was the day I expounded it. I may have come to the 
conclusion wrongly, but I feel instinctively that the main idea is 
correct, and I am further confirmed in this because of the patent 
inadequacy of all other theories. This seems to be the moud of H. J. 
He tries Mr. Lang, Mr. Proctor, Mr. Charles, and others, and he 


finds them wanting. Their Tartars and Bazzards all break down 


* “ About Edwin Drood.” By H.J,. (Cambridge: At the University Press.) 
4s, nett. 
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at some crucial point. He does not come readily or willingly to 
Helena Landless, but he finds at last he cannot help it; she is 
inevitable. He reaches her by slightly different ways from mine, 
but reach her he does, and I am glad of it—very glad. For I love 
Helena Landless, and love her all the more for being the “old 
buffer, Datchery.” As the secret watcher, the tracker, the avenger, 
she is great, capable, noble, forceful, wonderful. As plain Miss 
Helena Landless she is wasted, impotent, merely beating the air 
without effect, speaking words of no meaning. She collapses, and 
the plot collapses, if Dickens merely intended her to flit through 
the story aimlessly, and if he drew attention to the characteristics 
which titted her for a dramatic part without giving her dramatic 
work to do. , 

I appreciate H. J.’s analysis of my defects, and humbly confess my 
faults. I should like to re-write a few passages concerning Helena’s 
whereabouts at the time she began her self-assigned detective work, 
though this would make no difference to the argument or the 
deductions; and I should like to set down what I thought of, but had 
not the courage to say, that I believe the eighteenth chapter (“ A 
Settler in Cloisterham,” beginning, ‘“‘ About this time a stranger 
appeared,” etc.) is out of place/ Whether Dickens introduced it 
prematurely by accident or design I cannot say, but over and over 
again I have seen no explanation for the discrepancy but that which 
H. J. now boldly sets forth. 

“My conviction is,” he writes, “that Chapter XVIII. has been 
introduced prematurely, that is to say, that it ought to have followed 
Chapter XXII., and that if Dickens had lived to issue the fifth and 
sixth monthly instalments he would have placed our Chapter XVIII., 
without the alteration of a single word, after Chapter XXII. next 
before Chapter XXIII.” 

I actually have a note to this effect in my memoranda. The 
chapter seems to be suddenly interposed, without being suitably 
led up to; and its thread is dropped again with equal suddenuess. 
The change in order would make a vast difference in enabling us to 
settle the chronology and sequence of events. H. J. has offered no 
“audacious hypothesis,” but has given us a reasonable and logical 
assumption. Datchery comes on the scene several days too soon: 
The structure of the story, as H. J. says, remained sound ; but there 
was an untimely revelation which made it awkward for the author 
and bewildering for the student. 

There are two main questions, and two only—Was Drood murdered ? 
Who was Datchery? Mr. Lang and Mr. Proctor plausibly but 
unconvincingly deal in half-murders. The rest is confusion. With 
Jasper as a half-murderer the plot loses strength and interest. 
Datchery, whoever he was, only had to track down a man who had 
committed a common assault. No life-and-death struggle was going 
on. The stakes were not high enough to provide the spectators with 
excitement. Thus Jasper dwindles into a little villain, and is 
scarcely worth powder and shot. Moreover, if Drood were alive, he 
was both capricious and cruel in not making the fact known and - 
saving his friends a world of anxiety and unmerited suffering. The 
half-murder theory is preposterous; indeed, it is almost farcical. 
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It reminds one of the fatuous “improvement” of “ Othello” in which 
Desdemona was saved and returned to sing a drawing-room ballad. 
As for Datchery, his stealthy plans and sleuth-hound manners were 
as unnecessary as they were theatrical. Only a real mystery and a 
deep purpose would justify them. 

But if there were a real murder and a real mystery, Datchery had 
work to do which called for cunning amounting to genius. Fancy 
the “somnolent, dull, incompetent, egotistical Bazzard” (these are 
H. J.’s adjectives) attempting the task, and without even having a 
direct interest in any of the persons concerned! Fancy the cheery 
Tartar, without a touch of subtlety in his nature! As well fancy 
Miss Twinkleton. No! I am a modest man, but I think H. J. is 
right when he says he thinks I am right. There is one character, 
designed from the first, carefully and skilfully built up, situated 
appropriately, and equipped efficiently, for the onerous and heroic 
part. Datchery was not the half-alive Drood, could not be Bazzard 
or Tartar, beyond all reason and all art could not be Neville Landless 
or “a clever detective ”—but was Helena Landless ordained to the 
work of opposing Jasper from the moment she knew him, destined 
to be revenged upon him from the moment he committed his crime. 
She was Destiny. 

If I ever had any doubt on this point, H. J. has dissipated it. He 
has doubly or trebly proved to me that there is no other solution to 
the problem. Manipulate the other keys as adroitly as you may, 
but they will not fit or will only partly turn the complicated lock. 
But Helena Lendless is Bree for the work—and Dickens so 


intended it. 


DICKENS AS JOURNALIST 


h R. F. HARCOURT KITCHIN, editor of the Glasgow Herald, 

who is the President of the Glasgow Dickens Society for the 
current session, has printed in pamphlet form the very excellent 
presidential address he delivered last October. He gives it a sub- 
title of ‘‘ A Study in Newspaper Development,’’ and if for no other 
reason it would be valuable as showing the great strides newspapers 
and journalism have made since the days when Dickens acted in the 
capacity of reporter. But the pamphlet will be prized by 
Dickensians for other reasons too. | The estimate of Dickens’s 
power as a writer for the press, and the picture drawn of Dickens’s 
newspaper days are admirable to a degree and fervently insisted 
upon. Mr. Kitchin deals with the papers and magazines Dickens 
wrote for, but does not refer at any great length to his contribu- 
tions to those papers. Time hardly would have allowed for that; 
but they are worth consideration and worth dwelling upon. We 
entirely agree with him when he says that ‘‘ there is now in jour- 
nalism to-day a great, a conscientious and highly skilled field of 
effort which is worthy of the collaboration of Charles Dickens.”’ 
The pamphlet is published by Messrs. George Outram & Co., 65, 
Bucharan Street, Glasgow, and should find a place on the shelf of 
all Dickensians. 
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THE DRAMATIC PIRACY OF.‘ NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY ”’ 
ITS DEDICATION TO “CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ.” 
By JOHN SUDDABY 
S is well known, there were piratical imitations of all Dickens’s 
early books and also piratical adaptations for the stage. And 
it is the stage piracy of Nicholus Nickleby which stands out so 
prominently, as it was done when only about a third of the book 
had been written. The drama was before the public eleven months 
prior to the full novel being issued, and these months would have 
been a whole year but for the last issue being a double number. 
To a writer who was publishing his work in twenty menthly num- 
bers, it must have been very annoying after his seventh or eighth 
number was out to find his story the subject. of a farce or drama, 
the story as far as it had been revealed dreadfully perverted, and 
then a winding or finishing up given utterly at variance with what 
was subsequently written. Dickens commenced the issue with a 
first number in April, 1838, and the completing double number 
was issued in October, 1839. The dramatised version was staged 
at the old Drury Theatre, London, on November 14th, 1838, and 
the issucd part of the novel had given the exciting doings at Dothe- 
boys Hall, shown the return of Nicholas and Smike to London, 
interviews between Nicholas, his mother, sister, uncle and Newman 
Noggs, Kate Nickleby at Mantalini’s, the doings there including 
the trouble with the broker’s men, and then the departure of 
Nicholas and Smike into the world. This was deemed a sufficiency 
for the pirate playwright, and the book of words of the play 
was accordingly produced, inscribed on its front cover :— 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
A FARCE 
IN TWO ACTS 
Taken from the popular work of that name by “‘ Boz” 
By EDWARD STIRLING, Esq. 


This author and a Mr. W. T. Moncrieff were the two chief play 
producers at that period, the pair having dramatised Pickwick 
in the previous year, and they and others appeared to do just as 
they chose with any author’s written matter, the laws not being 
then what they are now. Stirling published dramas and farces by 
the score, and»in course of time he included the following founded 
on Dickens’s writings amongst his spoils :—‘‘ Pickwick Club,’’ ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ ‘‘ Battle of Life,’’ ‘‘ Horatio Sparkins,” “ For- 
tunes of Smike,’’ ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol,’’ etc. He seems to have been closely 
on the track of Dickens and other authors whose writings could 
provide him with the proverbial nail upon which he could hang 
a dramatic compilation. A dramatic paper a few years later, in 
alluding to one of Stirling’s piracies, observes :—‘‘ Imagine, then, 
the audacity of Edward Stirling, and producing at the Surrey 
with his name in the bill, as the actual author. We don’t remem- 
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ber if Mr. Stirling was called before the curtain; but if he was, 
it would have been an excellent opportunity for a display of 
missiles. Poor Archer does acknowledge the robberies he com- 
mits; but no—no—not so—Edward Stirling—mine—all mine— 
all Mr. Starling’s.’’ 

That he and the other playwrights, of which there were many, 
supplied a demand, was unquestionable. In those days a theatre 
was like a draper in requiring the latest novelties or fashions from 
London, the metropolis being first in the fashicns and the pro- 
vinces following in due course. The novel of Nickleby ‘having 


SCENE FROM “NICHOLAS NICKLEBY’’ AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE, 1838 


O. Smith as Newman Noggs, Mrs. Keeley as Smike, and J. Webster as Nicholas 


launched in its very early chapters into exciting business—Squeers’ 
Yorkshire school, with its treacle and brimstone episode, and the 
thrashing of a schoolmaster—it was almost a certain sequence 
that the dramatists would correspondingly early seize upon the 
work, and they did so as stated. And the novelty being first 
staged in London, was soon passed on to the provinces to those 
circuits of theatres which existed in various parts. In the late 
Georgian and early Victorian times the members of the stock or 
season companies at the theatres were as a rule wonderfully good 
all-round artistes. With fresh pieces every night or few nights 
they very often took part in from ten to fifteen dramas, farces, 
or items in a week. There was such a reading and studying for 
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the parts, and such hard work in the wings of the stage on 4 
night for the prompter, almost unknown in ‘these times. How dif- 
ferent to-day, when an actor or actress goes on tour as one 
solitary character for from 200 to perhaps 2,000 nights! And 
how in these clever olden times the artistes could adant themselves 
to an emergency. If the cue from the prompter was missed, or 
an actor found that another had used some of his text, he had 
from his own resources to recover his position. And the nightly 
playgoer, keenly observant, laughed and applauded the clever 
pick-up and recovery. And what favourites some of the artistes 
became in a season; the fwrore on their benefit nights and at the 
close of a season was a thing to be remembered. Such was the 
state of the drama when .Vickleby was produced and sent on travel. 
Now it was bad enough for Dickens to have tc submit to piracy, 
but the book of words of the farce actually contained a dedica- 
tion of it to him! Here it is :— 


DEDICATION 
TO CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 


Dear Srr,— 

Allow me to dedicate to you your own Nicholas Nickleby in his 
dramatic garb. The exceeding popularity that you have already invested 
him with must plead my apology for the attempt. ; 

Your sincere admirer, 
EDWARD STIRLING. 

13, John Street, Adelphi. 

Of the London production of the play Forster, in his biography, 
alludes to it as ‘‘ an indecent assault on the book by an adapter 
who seized upon it without leave while only a third of it was 
written; hacked, cut and garbled its dialogue to the shape of 
one or two farcical actors; invented for it a plot and an ending 
of his own, and produced it at the Adelphi, where the outraged 
author, hard pressed as he was with an unfinished number, saw 
it. Dickens recognised merit in it with some of the actors. 
There was, however, in his opinion, ‘Sundry choice sentiments 
and rubbish regarding the little robins in the field which have 
been put in Smike’s mouth by the adapter to which his tolera- 
tion could not be extended, and their author he very properly 
punished by introducing and denouncing him at Mr. Crummles’s 
_ farewell supper (.Vickleby, Chap. XLVIII.). There was this to 
be said for the Vickleby drama, that Dickens sat it out, whereas 
a month latér at the Surrey Theatre, when Oliver Twist was pro- 
duced, he lay on the floor of his box when the first scene was 
half through and never rose until the drop scene fell.’’ The book 
of words being printed some little time after the first performance, 
the adapter, whilst putting on a bold face in his dedication of it 
to Dickens, seems to have had a rising of his conscience over the 
piratical transaction, for on the reverse of the dedication page 
were inserted the following words of justification .— 


REMARKS. 
_ This dramatic combination of the most popular points of one of the 
inimitable works of “ Boz’’ is most cleverly put together, and as cleverly 
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acted, though we think it hardly fair to attempt to finish what is as yet 
unfinished in the original. By chance or in consequence of some in- 
distinct hints during the progress of the plot, the counterfeit coinage of 
Mr. Stirling’s brain might have borne the impress of the true gold so 
nearly as to have rendered it necessary to alter and remodel the dénowe- 
ment of the source whence he derived his piece, to the great annoyance 
and trouble of the inventor and constructor of the whole. Such, how- 
ever, we are happy to find is not the case. We are equally happy to learn 
that the skill and tact of the adapter, and the excellence of the acting by 
which this little piece is sustained, have in this particular instance cer- 
tainly removed from the mind of Mr. Dickens those objections which, 
as a general principle, he naturally entertains to the adaptation of his 
unfinished works to theatrical purposes. 

The interest to know the real end of this eventful history will now 
rather be increased than lessened; and that the conclusion of “ Boz’’ will 
surpass that of all others we are well convinced, for “ none but himself can 


be his parallel.’’ 
B. W. 


And as readers may wish to know what was said about the 
robins in the play, the book of words shows that after Squeers and 
Nicholas arrive at Dotheboys from (ondon, and are let into the 
miserable and cold kitchen, Nicholas speaks kindly to the shiver- 
ing Smike before leaving for another room, and then occurs the 
following soliloquy :— 

SmikeE: He spoke kindly to me. I—I—can’t bear it. (Sighs.) When 
—when shall I hear from home—from some one that loves me? To 
remain longer in this dreadful place will drive me mad. If I was a little 
bird, then I could fly far, far away, to live happy all the summer days 
among the green fields and wild flowers. Yes, yes—I’ll go at once. (Runs 
to window.) But there are no flowers now. The cold, glistening snow is 
on the ground, and the green fields are buried under a large white shroud. 
If I left the house now I might be starved and drop helpless and frozen, 
like the poor birds! (Pauses.) I’ve heard that good people that live 
away from this place feed the pretty harmless robins when the cold days 
and dark nights are on—perhaps they would feed me, too, for I am very 
harmless—very. I’ll run to them at once and ask them. (Quits the stage 
through the window ; the reflection of the moon thrown upon him.) 


Readers may next see how ‘“‘ Edward Stirling, Esq.,’’ invented 
a finish to the play. A scene is at the uncle’s counting-house, and 
after a tyrannising speech by Ralph Nickleby to Newman Noggs, 
the former takes his pocket-book from a desk to place in his pocket. 
Ife is, however, wearing a spencer overcoat over his other, and the 
book, instead of going into the pocket, slips between the coats, 
and unobserved by him falls on to the stage. After Ralph’s de- 
parture Noggs finds the pocket-book, and the papers in it being 
longer than the book, catch his eye. He reads :— 

“The copy of a will.’”’ Perhaps his own. I should like to see what he 
has done for poor Nicholas. For once in his life he may have acted 
with a little generosity towards his fellow-creatures. At all events, 
there’s no great harm in peeping. (Opens will and reads.) Eh! Am I 
awake? (Speaking and reading rapidly.) ‘“T give and bequeath all my 
personal estates, land, houses, funded property, to my executor, Mr. 
Ralph Nickleby—in the event of the death of my only child, Thomas 
Smike.”—Oh, I shall choke !—‘ 20,000—three and a half per cents.— 
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landed estates in Surrey—Portland Place.’’—Ob, oh!—I see it all now, 
Ralph Nickleby, you old rascal! (Laughs.) Ha, ha! (Rubbing his hands 
violently.) Now—now the beggar may have a chance of sending you to 
prison—to starve—starve—Ah ! : 

Then comes the final scene at Ralph Nickleby’s mansion, with 
all the gay company assembled for a dinner party. And Nicholas 
is made to burst in upon the scene just as Mantalini is offering 
insults to his sister Kate, and, like what the brotherly hero in most 
dramas does, he fells the villain to the ground and ejaculates, 
‘‘ Scoundrel! ’’ A scene between Ralph and Nickleby follows with 
reference to the latter’s conduct and the absconding Smike. And 
the dénouement is made to develop to a fina! as follows :— 


Rat. : Do you choose to restore that boy, sir? 

Nic. : No, I do not. 

(Newman Noces enters, followed by the visitors.) 

Nog. :—No, I’m damned if he does! 

Rat.: Dog! What brings you here? 

Noc.: Business! I know you are fond of that. (Producing pocket- 
book.) This pocket-book belongs to you. You lost it—I found it. 

Rat. (aside): Confusion! Give it to me—give it me. 

Nog. : To be sure I will! There’s the book—its contents I keep for the 
right owner. (Offers book.) 

Rat. (enraged): Give me the papers! Would yon rob me? 

Noc.: Rob? No—lI leave the robbing for you to do. These papers 
belong to a poor, persecuted orphan, named Smike. (Bringing Smixkz in) 
Do you know him? 

(Music. Chord. Picture. Rawpx appears overwhelmed with confusion.) 

Sar. (runs to Nicnotas): ’Tis he—’tis he—the cruel man that left me 
at the school! 

Noe. (rubbing his hands joyfully: Ah, I knew it—I knew it! (Giving 
papers to NicHotas) Look over these; chance gave them to my hands. 
Deeds which your uncle unlawfully withheld, seeking to deprive this lad 
of his. property. 

Nic. (looking hastily over the papers): Villain! 

Kate (to Smixr): Poor boy! (Patting his head. Smtxe kisses her hand.) 

Noces (walking up to Raupu, rubbing his hands): And now, Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, I think the dog !—the beggar !—the fool !—that you kept from 
starving, and rescued from prison, is more than a match for you now— 
eh! (Chuckles.) Ha! ha! 

Rat.: Wretch! You show your teeth, do you? Beware! I’ll be re- 
venged! The law—the law will protect me against your plot. I'll 
indict you for a conspiracy. I’ll—I’ll transport you all! (Rushing out. 
Noses laughs, and rubs his hands.) 

Nic. (qiving papers to Smike): These papers place you for ever far 
beyond the reach of poverty—riches are yours. 

Sr. (returning papers to Nicnouas): For you, not for me. I only want 
to live and die with you, my kind, my only friend. No, not my only 
friend—I hope that we have been fortunate enough to secure the good 
wishes and approbation of a numerous circle of kind friends (pointing to 
audience), who, by their generous sympathy and support, will ensure the 
future career of Smike and “ Nicholas Nickleby.”’ 


Disposition of Characters at Finale: 
Lorp VERISOPHT. Cou, CHOUCER, Hon. Mr. Swor. 


PIKE. PLuck. 
Mrs. N. SMIKE. Kare. NICHOLAS, Noaags. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXV 


1 ih ST of the heart’s high friends, to-night it seems 
I see your face across the vanished years, 
And hear your voice amid the chiming tongues 
Which spread their quilt of gladness o’er our fears 
To warm us into dreams of hope; I feel 
As if I grasped your kind, creative hand 
Which led into our lives of smiles and tears 
That smile-compelling, tear-beseeching band 
Of high and humble folk who, born in books, 
Long since have come to live within our hearts, 
To brighten vacant rooms in empty lives, 
To carry fruits of cheer to barren marts, 
To lift the little ones to that high seat 
The Galilean gave them long ago— 
Which gift men had forgot !—to tell again 
The simple laws of love and truth; to show 
How love outlasts all riches, and how hate 
Shrinks from its light as from a dreadful thing ; 
How wrong that seems to conquer may be downed 
By right with patience armed; how they who sing 
Through shadows thick with sorrow, find at last 
Their voices fitted to celestial strains; 
How cheerfulness and merriment and fun 
Transmute our deepest losses into gains! 
That deathless band of high and humble folk 
Which troops into succeeding lives to tell 
That raiment, name and place are only mists 
Which hide heart-fields, weed-smothered or tilled well! 


You are not gone, Charles Dickens, you are here ; 
You cannot go till earth’s last sun is set, 
Till the last heart-beat ‘‘ taps,’’ and Time’s long night 
Melts into morn eternal. You are yet 
Chief guest in homes uncounted, welcome friend, 
Whose presence is as constant as the love 
Which seems to cast a light along the shelf 
Where is your seat of honour. From above 
You surely see it thus, and you must know 
How, like a single sheaf of wheat which brings 
Within few years a full field into gold— 
Proving the promise of a thousand springs— 
So the one life you resolutely gave 
Was but the sowing of a seed which tears 
Have watered, and which smiles have warmed, till now 
The harvest is assured for all the years. 
LeieH MircueLtt Hopces. 
The Optimist, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS, IN LONDON 
MR. HENRY F. DICKENS’S RECITAL OF “THE CRICKET ON 
THE HEARTH” 


[eee Fellowship in London celebrated the 99th anniversary of 

Dickens’s birth on February 8th, when Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., 
recited The Cricket on the Hearth, as adapted by his father for reading 
in public, at the Guildhall School of Music, kindly lent for the 
purpose by the Music Committee of the Corporation of London. The 
Cricket on the Hearth is not one of the best of the Christmas books for 
reciting, ‘and it leaves A Christmas Carol far behind, but if any 
testimony to the success of Mr. Dickens’s rendering were needed, it 
was to be found in the silence of the audience throughout the 
pathetic passages, and the laughter which greeted the flashes of 
humour which here and there lighten the sadness of the work. 
Needless to say, Mr. Dickens, who recited rather than read (indeed 
he did not once refer to his book), made the mest of his opportunities, 
and at the end received the acclamations of all present. 

Mr. Cuming Walters, President for the year, acted as chairman, and 
at the close, when proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, took the opportunity of reminding his hearers of the 
possibilities of the Fellowship in the way of charitable work, 
instancing what had recently been achieved on behalf of the Tiny 
Tims of Manchester. He once more referred to the Centenary 
Celebrations, and urged that all members would do their utmost 
to make the movement a national success. Mr. Dickens, in a few 
words, expressed his thanks for his reception. 

The programme, with a portrait of Mr. Henry F. Dickens and an 
illustrated synopsis of the story tastefully prepared, should be in 
the hands of all collectors of Dickensiana. Single copies will be 
forwarded for 25d. post free, on application to the Secretary. 


THE BOZ CLUB DINNER 


(fe anniversary of the birthday of Charles Dickens was celebrated 

by the Boz Club on February 7th by a dinner at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Métropole. Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P., was in the 
chair, and amongst the members of the Dickens family present were 
Mrs. Perugini, Miss Hogarth, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, Mr. 
C. i. Perugini, Miss Olive Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, Mr. H. C. 
Dickens, Miss Ethel Dickens, and Lieutenant Commander Dickens. 
Others present included Lord Mersey, Lord and Lady Lilford, Sir 
Squire Bancroft, Sir Francis and Lady Maclean, Sir Luke and Lady 
Tildes, Lady and Miss Hare, Sir Charles and Lady Mathews, Sir 
Malcolm Morris, Sir W. H. Allchin, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
Mr. H. C. Biron, Dr. Thomas Buzzard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dexter, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, Sir Laurence Gomme, 
Sir George Hastings, Mr. and Mrs Ernest Hawksley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gicorge Henschel, Mr. G. Boydell Haughton, Miss Boydell Houghton, 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the Rev. Dr. H. A. James, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Jerrold, Sir E. Ray and Miss Ray Lankester, Mr, and Mrs. R. C, 
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Lehmann, Mr. and Mrs. Laurie Magnus, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mr. 
R. Meldola, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Fletcher Moulton, Sir F. Pollock, 
Mr. John Pollock, Mr. and Mrs. Clement K. Shorter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Tomlin, Mrs. Alec Tweedie, and Mr. Charles Yates. 

After the toast of “ The Immortal Memory of Dickens” had been 
drunk in solemn silence, 

Mr. Birre vt said that; the great man was born on the 7th day of 
February in 1812, so that next year the actual centenary of Dickens’s 
birth would fall to be celebrated. The centenary of an author’s birth 
was a very severe test indeed. Authors died daily. There was 
another and a final test—the centenary of a man’s death—and that 
was a very severe thing indeed. To be commemorated on the 
hundredth anniversary of one’s death did not fall to the lot of many. 
How supremely Dr. Johnson stood the test in 1884. He (the Chair- 
man) had a very useful addition to a meagre income by an article on 
the subject, He would not be present in 1970 at the great occasion 
when the centenary of Dickens’s death would be celebrated, but he 
was certain that it would be a great and glorious jolJification, and 
that there would be more lovers of Dickens then than even now. 
Among the many men who would celebrate the centenary of his 
death scholars would be found in their place. He (the Chairman) 
had never known an author who excited greater enthusiasm or gave 
greater pleasure to a large number of persons. Copyright was a 
subject now being spoken of, and he was glad that the subject was 
being taken in hand to see what could be done to secure to great men 
the recompense for what they had done. He thought a way would 
be discovered. Great mén were so few that no one—not even pub- 
lishers—need fear. He had no wish to live to the year 1970—the 
political situation was too complicated for any such prolonged 
existence—but they could all testify now to Dickens. 

Lord Mersey said that he was probably the oldest reader of 
Dickens in that room, for he began in 1850. Dickens did one thing 
for him for which he should be for ever grateful, and that was to 
supply him with a host of friends who were still his friends. No 
man in the English language had supplied such enduring pleasure as 
Charles Dickens. 

Mr. R. C. Lenmanyx, in the absence of Sir John Hare, proposed 
“ The Chairman.” 

During the evening songs were contributed by Miss Margaret 
Cooper and Mr. George Henschel. Each guest received a souvenir 
book containing reproductions of pages of certain of Dickens’s manu- 
scripts. 


DICKENS AND THE LAW * 


ae little book is a reprint of a lecture delivered to the Glasgow 

Dickens Society. Those who listened to that lecture will be 
glad to have it in this form: a much wider circle of Dickensians will 
welcome an interesting little volume. Mr. Fyfe has nothing new to 
say, but he deals with his subject in a bright, chatty way that makes 


* “Charles Dickens and the Law.’”” By Thomas Alexander Fyfe. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow: William Hodge & Co.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
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his book eminently readable, and as one reads one is struck with an 
idea that has not occurred to me befdre, and which I have never 
seen or heard expressed. It is this: Dickens has come under the ban 
of the critics from almost every point of view. He failed at plot 
construction ; his humour is generally forced; his pathos is too 
laboured ; his characters are only caricatures ; to ministers of religion 
he was generally unkind and unjust; to temperance reformers he 
was rude; and so on, and so on. Why, has it not even been said 
that he was too sweeping in his condemnation of evil? The critics 
think they ‘‘ have him’’ at every turn. But I have never seen any 
criticism of his lawyers. It is acknowledged without dissent, so far 
as I know, that he is unsurpassed in his portraits of lawyers and in 
his ability to convey what, for want of a better term, may be called 
the ‘‘ atmosphere of the law.’’ Search our literature through, and 
shall we find better descriptions of lawyers’ chambers than we find 
in Pickwick, Bleak House, Great Expectations, etc.? Has any writer 
ever better visualised the dingy room, with its musty law books, its 
dusty cld files, its service-worn desks? Why, even in such an 
absurdly small matter as the colour of law book. bindings he has 
found a phrase which describes it better than any other phrase or 
word ever did! ‘‘ Under-done piecrust colour’’ is his happy de- 
scription, and it is delightfully accurate. And then his lawyers! 
Have Tulkinghorn, Perker, Snitchey and Craggs, Grewgious, Mr. 
Jaggers, Solomon Pell, Dodson and Fogg ever been surpassed, not 
merely ae their entertaining qualities, but for their faithfulness to 
life? His lawyers’ clerks excel the lawyers themselves. Mr. 
Guppy, Mr. Wemmick, Lowton, and a dozen others come to mind, 
a wonderful company without an equal. Dickens’s law is good, 
too, whilst he conveys the atmosphere of the various courts perfectly. 

The author of the book under notice reviews the law and lawyers 
of novel after novel, and everywhere he can only applaud. This is 
not because he is one of those ‘‘ blind hero-worshippers ’’ of whom 
we hear so much, but because of the fact that Dickens’s law and 
lawyers are always excellent. ‘‘ He never lays down bad law,”’ says 
Mr. Fyfe, “‘ and he never credits a member of the legal profession 
with impossible professional conduct.’’ 

I remarked just now that Mr. Fyfe had nothing new to say. That 
statement is open to some qualification perhaps, for I fancy that the 
author’s explanation of Dickens’s attitude towards the law is new. 
Mr. Fyfe refers to the Chancery lawsuit which Dickens instituted 
against pirates of The Carol and Martin Chuzzlewit. Dickens won, 
and the defendants were mulcted in the costs. They went insolvent, 
however, and the novelist had to bear the costs. Mr. Fyfe suggests 
that this was what caused Dickens to have so little respect for the 
law. ‘‘ This early experience,’’ he says, ‘‘ coloured not only his 
opinion of the Chancery Court, but his opinion of the law generally. 

. even the greatest men are at times small, and . . . it seems 
very plain that he was in such a novel as Bleak House working off 
his personal hatred of the Chancery Court of England as well as 
nome up the abuses to which the practice of that Court lent 
itself.”’ 
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I confess that this strikes me as a remarkable theory. It is a 
novel one, anyhow, and I should have to see stronger evidence in 
support of it than Mr. Fyfe offers before I should be likely to accept 
it. Mr. Fyfe assumes—ingeniously enough, I admit—that because 
Dickens found a Chancery lawsuit expensive, therefore he hated the 
law and the Court of Chancery in particular, and that his ridicule 
of the methods of that Court was in its essence merely the outcome 
of that feeling. I do not know what most of Mr. Fyfe’s readers will 
think. My opinion is that it is an assumption for which there is 
no justification. But, after all, this theory is very little more than 
a parenthesis. The book is well written and interesting. 

J. W. T. Ley. 


THE DICKENS STAMP 


VIEWS OF MR. WILLIAM DE MORGAN AND 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY 


fia notable articles have appeared during the last month on the 
Dickens Stamp scheme, one from Mr. William de Morgan and 
the other from Mr. Justin McCarthy. The former entitled his 
coutribution, ‘Why I shall Buy the Dickens Stamp,” and, in a 
column of enthusiasm and.admiration for the novelist and his books, 
concludes :— 

“We cannot repay the services of a Dickens any more than those of 
a Shakespeare. How could we assess them? At what fraction of a 
centime vould we place the value of a laugh or a tear so low that 
the whole world’s coffers could liquidate its debt to either? But 
every now and again some chance comes in our way of showing that 
we know the debt exists. This scheme of a stamp sale is an essay 
towards its recognition in the case of a creditor not so long departed 
but that a shrewd guess may be made as to how he himself would 
have wished its proceeds to be utilised. 

* Do not fail in your own contribution to the fund, whatsoever 
others do. ‘Some people,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘may be Rooshians and 
some Prooshians. They are born so, and can please themselves.’ 
No doubt in addition to these two benighted classes there are even 
fellow-countrymen of Dickens who own his works, but have never 
opened a volume. Well-furnished libraries are the mausoleums of 
literature. Can we logically ask their owners to unshelve books for 
the first time to put on record the pleasure they have had in their 
perusal—their indebtedness to an author they have never read? 
Hardly! Anyhow, they can please themselves, like Rooshians and 
Prooshians. 

“ But if every well-thumbed copy of one work only—say Pickwick 
or David Copperfield—can show its stamp next year, the purpose of 
the scheme will have been fulfilled, and its promoters will have ro 
cause to feel disappointed.” 

Mr. Justin McCarthy is no less a lover of the novelist’s books. 
“My whole heart, and, I may add, my own deliberate judgment as 
well, go in thorough approval of the national project for the erection 
of a tribute of honour to the memory of Dickens and as a tribute to 
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the claims of the Dickens family.” After stating the reasons for his 
admiration and giving some personal reminisc®nces of his association 
with the novelist, he says :— 

“All this, however, is nothing much to my personal praise, for 
there must have been few men indeed in any way associated with 
literature at that time who would have willingly missed any oppor- 
tunity of seeing and listening to Charles Dickens. I only write in 
this fashion in order to vindicate my claim to be admitted as one of 
those who are privileged to inscribe their names among the pro- 
moters of the Dickens Centenary Testimonial.” 

In the course of the ensuing twelve months the National Centenary 
Fund, resulting from the sale of the Dickens penny copyright 
Stamps, will be collected throughout the English-speaking world. 
The sale is already in its second million. The Lord Mayor (Sir 
T. Vezey Strong) has consented to preside at a meeting in the 
Mansion House in aid of the Fund, at which-it is hoped that the 
Earl of Rosebery, one of the Trustees of the Fund, will be the 
principal speaker. The Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) has joined 
the Committee. 


MATTERS FOR DICKENSIAN RESEARCH 
By J. Y. SOUTHTON 
II 
THE LIVERPOOL SHIP “PICKWICK” * 


[a the year 1839, which is a couple of years after Pickwick was 
first published, a ship was launched at Chester and given that 
name. She was a full-rigged vessel of 386 tons gross register, 
or 343 tons net, and was of such a size, as shipping then was to be 
destined in all probability to trade to the distant large ports of 
the world. She was apparently a well-built: vessel, and was given 
the highest classification of 12 years ‘‘ Al,’’ and was sheathed 
with yellow metal, as was the case with superior vessels destined 
for long voyage and_ tropical seas. She was, I believe, built for 
Liverpool owners, and ten years after her construction she was 
on the register as owned by one Cornish of that port, was com- 
manded by Captain Graves, and on a voyage from Liverpool to 
the South Pacific, to the port of Valparaiso. She was thus in 
1849 carrying her illustrious name to the further ends of the 
world, and ‘‘ Pickwick Abroad,’’ the name of a virate or un- 
authorised publication, was a reality, but not as a pirate. And 
to what many near and distant ports she may have sailed in 
the intervening ten years, this finely built ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ flying the 
British flag? And had she a fitting figurehead, carved to life, 
of the only Samuel Pickwick? For in those days nearly all 
finely finished and crack ships had such adornments. They had 


* Liverpool ship ‘‘ Pickwick,” existed 1839-49, and perhaps longer. My 
only record is she was at Valpsraiso away in the Pacific, 1849. Perhaps 
she carried the likeness (in her figure-head) and name all over the world in 
those ten or more years. A job for Chester (where built) and Liverpool 
(where owned) Fellowships, etc., to investigate. 
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either bust or full figures at their raking stems, rea! works of 
art, and as highly finished as the ‘‘ Little Midshipman,”’ formerly 
so common over the ship chandler’s and optician’s doors, as in- 
stanced in Dombey and Son. Or if the raking stem was not sur- 
mounted with a figure, but had carved scroll work and a medal- 
lion shield, there was frequently carved figure work on each side. 
And sometimes there was a medallion figure carved on the stern 
between the cabin windows, with beadings of floral entwinement 
around. One can scarcely think that the builders or owners in 
choosing to name their finely finished ship after the famous Pick- 
wick, would neglect ‘‘ illustrating ’’ her in some such manner as 
was then usual. To have been so neglectful would have been, 
nautically speaking, ‘‘ spoiling the ship for a pen’orth of tar.’ 
Dickens, as per his letters, was at Chester in November, 1838, 
at which time probably this ship would be in frame on the stocks 
in course of building. 

It is remarkable that the ship in question should be the only 
one of any considerable account that one can find over a course of 
years named after Dickens or his characters. There were numerous 
Shakespeares, Miltons, Byrons, and politicians, but not a single 
Charles Dickens or Dickens, and but this solitary ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ 
and it probably a good example. Can Liverpool or Chester give 
any details of the ship from her cradle to her grave? Does any 
picture of her exist? Do the old seamen there, or the old shipping 
and business firms possess any records of her by vceyage books, 
charter-parties, bills of lading, etc.? According to Captain Cuttle, 


Rew 


‘When found make a note of’ and ‘‘ship ahoy! 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports ummediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the tume limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—On January 28th the 
Guild gave a “ meat-tea”’ to one hundred poor men at the ‘‘ Old Mahogany 
Bar,” Wellclose Square, Whitechapel, EK. It was one of the most successful 
functions arranged by the Guild, and the visitors—who were gathered from 
slums, common lodging-houses, and the streets—were certainly the most 
appreciative collection ever waited upon by willing helpers. After the meal 
an impromptu entertainment, lasting two hours, was arranged, and as the 
men left a packet of tobacco was given to each. 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.}—This Branch met in December last at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. F. I. Klinker. There was a large attendance of 
members for the two-fold object of carrying out the Christmas pro- 
gramme, as arranged at the November meeting, and for the purpose 
of welcoming back to Bethlehem Mrs. G. N. Newcomer, President and 
founder of the local branch, who, besides visiting many of the places made 
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famous by Dickens, represented the Bethlehem Branch at the annual 
meeting held in Brighton in October. Mrs. F.”W. Robbins, Vice-Presi- 
dent, having charge of the programme for the evening, called on each 
member for quotations and extracts bearing directly on the Christmas 
season, and the following contributed to the programme :—Rev. B. 3. 
Sanderson, from “A Child’s Dream of the Star’’; Mrs. E. A. Rau from 
“The Seven Travellers.” Mrs. P. A. Lambert read a clipping from the 
children’s page of the ‘Sunday Ledger ”’ in regard to how a child paid 
homage to the memory of Dickens by placing a bunch of violets on his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. Mrs. E. Welden read from Sketches by Boz. 
Mrs. A. D. Thaeler took the entire party down to Dingley Dell and 
there raised the curtain on a jolly Christmas Eve party at the home 
of Mr. Wardle, and from other stories Mrs. W. L. Wilson, Mrs. C. 
Detterer, Mrs. F. E. Lennox, the Misses Annie, Jeanette and Marion 
Murray and Miss Pauline Detterer. The programime having heen ex- 
hausted, Mrs. Newcomer gave an account of her travels in “ Dickens- 
land.’’ For a full half-hour she made her eager listeners see and feel 
and experience in wonderful measure the scenes in’ which she had shared 
and taken active part during her stay in Lendon. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mrs. Newcomer at the close of her address. 

BIRMINGHAM.—A Dickens “ Birthday Celebration’ Dinner was held 
in the Imperial Hotel on. February 11th, when .117 members and friends 
assembled, and were received by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. After the dinner 
the secretary read letters of apology for absence from Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, Mr. B. W. Matz, the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and 
Mr. Farrow. The President (Mr. Cuming Walters) proposed the first toast, 
that of “The King.”’ The second toast, ‘‘The Dickens Fellowship,” was 
proposed by Mr. F. Yoxall (in the absence of Mr. Farrow), who delivered a 
short but excellent speech, almost at a moment’s notice, full of energy and 
inspiration. Mr. Cuming Walters responded, in his usual happy manner, 
in a speech enlarging upon the message which the Fellowship set out to 
deliver to all mankind through the spirit of Dickens, showing what the 
Fellowship had already accomplished and giving hope for still greater 
achievements in the time to come. ‘The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens”’ was proposed by Mr. Howard 8. Pearson, who, with his kindly, 
genial manner, his quiet but musical voice and fine elocution, held the 
rapt attention of his sympathetic audience while he told again the story 
of the beloved Charles Dickens. ‘‘ Lovers of Dickens who are not 
Members”’ was next ‘proposed by Dr. J. Murray Moore, F.R.G.S., 
and was responded to by Mr. W. G. Whitehouse. Mr. E. J. Timings pro- 
posed the toast of “‘ The Visitors,” and Mr. G. Titterton replied; while the 
last toast of ‘‘ The Chairman” was proposed by Mr. F. B. Schwamenkruge. 
Between the speeches three excellent songs were eloquently rendered by 
Mrs. Johnson, and Mr. O. Biggs gave a recital, “The Story of the Goblins 
who stole the Sexton.”’ 

On February.13th members of this branch paid a visit to the Wesley 
Guild, at the Wesleyan Church Schoolroom, Harborne, when Miss Farrow 
read a paper on ‘Some Female Domestics of Charles Dickens,” and 
Mr. Bernard A. Porter delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Dickens’s Childhood and its 
Reflection in his Works.” 

BRIGHTON.—The branch celebrated MDickens’s 99th birthday on 
February 4th, at Steine Hall. There was a good attendance of members. 
Mr. Henry Davey spoke of the centenary next February, and read a circular 
letter from Mr. Cuming Walters, the General President, who has called on 
all the branches and every individual member to endeavour to increase the 
numbers of the Fellowship materially as a celebration of the centenary. A 
tribute was paid to the memory of a much respected member, Mrs. Inker, 
recently deceased, the assemblage rising in silence. A charming item was 
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a lecturette on the boys in Dickens’s novels, given impromptu by Miss 
Russell-Davies, who alluded to a large number of the immortal creations of 
the great Master, and described their special peculiarities. Mr. W. Adams 
read an original and deeply thought out paper on the character of Fagin, 
one of Dickens’s worst villains. Recitals were given by Mr. F. J. Gauntlett 
during the evening. 

BRISTOL.—The Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society held its usual 
monthly meeting on Jan. 4th at the headquarters, Whatley Hall, White 
Ladies’ Road. There was a very large attendance. After the minutes 
of the last meeting were read by the secretary (Mr. Down), the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. F. Giddings) asked the Vice-President (Mr. A. J. Tonkin) 
to give his paper. The evening was to be devoted to a consideration of 
Edwin Drood. The paper prepared by Mr. Tonkin dealt entirely with 
“the book,’’ and was received with marked attention. This was fol- 
lowed by two scenes from Edwin Drood, entitled “The Ring.’’ The 
characters were sustained by Miss May Parsons, ‘‘ Rosebud’’; Mr. E. 
Polack, “ Edwin Drood’’; Mr. E. W. Down, “ Hiram Crewgious’’; Mr. 
Wyndham Shipp, ‘“ Bazzard.’’ These scenes were exceedingly good, the 
applause was unstinted, and the artistes were recalled at the end of 
each act. All the arrangements were in the hands of Mr. Sam Tucker, 
and his clever and well-thought-out paper, entitled ‘““The Real Mystery 
with a Probable Solution,’’ came last upon the programme. This was 
certainly very fine. It plainly showed the great Jove for the writings 
of Charles Dickens, the intense interest in this special book, and—like 
Mr. Pepys—“ the desire to know, you know.’’ ‘The society also gave an 
evening's entertainment at the Co-operative Hall, Fishponds, on behalf 
of a local and deserving charity. ‘There was a crowded and apprecia- 
tive audience, and it is hoped a substantial sum was realised. The 
anniversary of the birth of Dickens was celebrated, as is customary with 
the society, by a dinner, and a numerous company supported Professor 
R. P. Cow], M.A., at the Imperial Hotel on February 7th. Occupying 
the vice-chairs were Mr. A. J. Tonkin, Mr. Fdgar W. Down (hon. 
secretary), and Mr. F. J. Giddings (treasurer). The Chairman gave 
“The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens.’? He remarked it was not 
merely Dickens’s literary gifts that could account for that popularity, 
nor was it his personal magnetism. One left out of the reckoning in 
accounting for the phenomenon Dickens’s special gifts of genius, great 
as those gifts were. They had to account for it in some other way. He 
thonght there were two principal causes to explain Dickens’s anomalous 
and enviable position in literature. One was, he shculd think, the 
brightness and cheeriness of his outlook on life—the optimism of which 
Dickens was often accused, as though optimism were a crime. Secondly, 
he would ascribe his popularity to the fidelity of his presentment of life. 
Others speakers were Mr. C. Andrews, Mr. E. R. Gribble, Dr. Geroth- 
woh], Rev. De Lacey O’Leary, Mr. A. J. Tonkin. Mr. E. W. Down, 
and Mr. Sam Tucker. An attractive programme of musical and elocu- 
tionary items was forthcoming. Dickens recitals were given by Mr. E. 
W. Down and Mr. C. Andrews, Devonshire readings by Mr. F. J. 
Giddings, and songs by Miss Gertrude Tavener, Mr. J. H. Goodwin, and 
Mr. W. C. Shipp. 

BRIXTON.—On January 23rd the Branch held a general meeting in 
the Guild Room of Brixton Independent Church. A first-class concert 
was arranged by Miss M. E. Bedford, and the chair was occupied by 
Mr. R. Allbut. There was a full attendance of members and friends. 
The extended programme—in two parts —comprised instrumental and 
vocal music, finely performed by Miss M. FE. Bedford and Mme. Leta 
Jarrett (piano), Miss Nellie Cottingham (violin), Mrs. Chas. Lawrence 
and Mr. John Stock (duets), Mr. and Mrs. Albert Little (duets), Miss 
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Viola Briggs, Mrs. Chas. Lawrence, Mrs. A. Ijttle, and Messrs. M. W. 
Gibson, John Stock and A. H. Little (songs). A recitation was given in 
admirable style by Miss A. St. John Hewitt. 

On February 20th a very enjoyable billof fare was arranged by Miss Kathleen 
Marriott; chairman, Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross. The literary department 
was ably supported by Mr. Frank Staff (‘‘ A Thrilling Melodrama”), Mr. T. 
L. Adamson (“A Question of Identity ’’), and the Bargain scene from ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice”), and Miss Verena Gascoine. The musical portion, 
under the presidency of Miss M. Cobledick, L.R.A.M. (who rendered two 
piano solos in brilliant style, and accompanied the several vocal artists), 
comprised songs by Miss Adelaide Rutty, Miss Ella Thompson, and Mr. 
Albert Woulds; also two musical sketches by Mr. Stephen Jupp. Frequent 
encores testified to the complete satisfaction of a large audience. 


CHESTERFIELD.—On February 1st the Branch, assisted by friends, 
entertained 850 of the poor children of the town. The children first 
witnessed a performance at one of the cinematograph theatres by the kind- 
ness of the manager, and they afterwards proceeded to the Trinity Institute, 
where a substantial tea was provided, followed by a Punch and Judy show. 
Gifts in the shape of dressed dolls for the girls and various toys for the boys 
were presented. Counsellor Shentall gave a case of oranges, which were 
distributed to the children on leaving. 

DUBLIN.—This Branch held its celebration of the novelist’s birthday 
on February 8th, when an unusually large gathering assembled in the 
X L Café. Mr. M.D. Collins occupied the chair. In opening the pro- 
ceedings, the Chairman referred in appropriate terms to the object of the 
meeting. A particular treat was provided in a visit from Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward H. Lucas, the eminent character-actors, who were appearing during 
the week at the Empire Theatre. In response to the invitation of the 
Committee, these talented artists attended the meeting and delighted the 
audience with several selections from their repertoire of ‘‘ Scenes from 
Dickens.” Mr. and Mrs. Lucas received a warm welcome, not only on 
account of their admirable performance, but from the friendly feelings of 
fellowship with which they came, and which, free from all suggestion of 
professionalism, made the most favourable impression on all who were 
privileged to meet them personally. During the evening refreshments were 
served, and the result of the literary competition recently organised was 
announced; the paper adjudged to be the best by Professor Dowden 
being that by Miss Winifred J. Lawrenson on ‘ Dickens’s Objectionable 
Characters.’’ A handsome prize was awarded to Miss Lawrenson, whose 
excellent paper was then read to the meeting, and was greeted with hearty 
applause. ; 4 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—tThe birthday celebration in the Oak Hall 
of the Edinburgh Café on February 7th attracted a large and appreciative 
audience, the whole affair being carried through in most satisfactory style. 
Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A., President, was in the chair, and opened the 
proceedings with a most appropriate speech. He also referred to the 
centenary memorial and to the work of the Fellowship. Thereafter Mr 
George Cairncross gave a Dickens recital, his selections being taken from 
Copperfield, Pickwick, A Tale of Two Cities, and other works, in all of 
which he was equally at home. Vocal quartettes, rendered by the Celtic 
Glee Singers, lent further charm to the entertainment. - 

FOREST |GATE.—Members’ Night, January 19th, though the‘ pro- 
gramme was quite impromptu, proved a complete success, notwithstanding 
a limited attendance. The Misses Niedermann and Scott, Mrs. Edson, and 
Messrs. Webb, Deighton, and Edson all contributed items, and a very 
pleasant evening was passed. The “ Pickwick’? Reading Circle meeting on 
the 26th was splendidly attended, an interesting reading on ‘‘ Wellerisms ” 
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being given by Miss O’Hare, one of our keenest lady members. An extra 
Whist Drive, arranged by special request, on February Ist, attracted a 
record attendance, and was a most enjoyable function. Poor children’s 
teas and entertainments are now in full swing, the first having taken place 
at the Roman Catholic Schools, Barking Road, E., on Friday, February 10th, 
when upwards of two hundred ragged and hungry mites were entertained 
and feasted. 

GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting was held at Northgate Man- 
sions on the Ist February, there being a good attendance. The hon. 
secretary gave a report on the recent New Year’s treat to Gloucester’s 
crippled children, which was acknowledged upon all hands to have been 
a complete success, and to have given real pleasure to the ‘“‘ Tiny Tims”’ 
who participated. A study of Whe Old Curiosity Shop was then com- 
menced, the city librarian, Mr. Roland Austin, contributing a valuable 
paper on the bibliography of the work. Readings xg 1ay “H. Godwin 
Chance, M.A., Mr. G. A. Adams and Miss Higgs followed, and then an 
interesting discussion. 

GRIMSBY.—On January 19th Mr. Frank Speaight gave his recital 
ot The Pickwick Papers in connection with the Branch at the Town 
Hall to a large audience. Lady Doughty presided, and in thanking Mr. 
Speaight for his performance, concluded by saying thanks were due to 
Mr. Gale for working so hard to secure a large audience there. She 
hoped their Dickens Society would prosper and improve. She, as pre- 
sident, felt a great interest in it, and Mr. Gale, as secretary, was worry- 
ing over it. She thought all present ought to join the Dickens Fellow- 
ship; and she hoped when next Mr. Speaight visited Grimsby they 
would have an Association much more prosperous. 


HASTINGS.—A most successful inaugural appearance before the public 
has been made by the Dramatic Society, an offshoot of the Branch, in a 
series of sketches from the works of the Master at the Queen’s Hotel. 
Probably no better way of enshrining the memory of Dickens in the hearts 
of fresh admirers could be found than by presenting scenes from his books 
in dramatic form—if it is done well and with a due regard for the wonderful 
characterisation and vivid dramatic powers of the novelist. And it was 
because they were so successful in doing this that the Dickens Dramatic 
Society had a distinct triumph in their first venture. 


HULL.—On January 19th “ Dickensian Courtships’’ was the subject 
of a most interesting lecture by their honorary secretary, Miss A. Hall. 
The lecturer, in her characteristic, breezy style, caused much amuse- 
ment by her many witticisms. It was an acknowledged fact, she said, 
that Dickens had satirised women more than men. In describing the 
courtships drawn by the creative genius of the author, Miss Hall con- 
fined her attention almost entirely to the humorous characters and 
scenes. As an example of disappointed love, Miss Hail gave Miss 
Havisham, which she thought would not be repeated in modern life. 
In such a case the disappointed one would join the ranks of the militant 
suffragettes. The lecturer also dealt with the courtship of David 
Copperfield and Dora Flora Finching. Miss Peecher, Lizzie Hexham, 
Mrs. Nickleby, Guppy, Bumble and Horatio Sparkins. On February 
2nd Miss Blanche Watson gave a Dickens recital with musical inter- 
ludes by Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., and Miss Margaret Watson. 
A clear and pleasant voice, a dramatic but unaffected delivery, enabled 
Miss Watson to interpret some of Dickens’s characteristic incidents to a 
large and appreciative audience. In the recital of “The Friendly 
Waiter,’’ Miss Watson, brought forcibly to mind the coaching days of 
Dickens’s time; the innocence of David Copperfield and the cupidity of 
the too friendly waiter were vividly portrayed. ‘The Dancing Dogs ”’ 
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proved a diverting item, and showed the authar’s keen observation and 
wealth of detail in this description of humble circus life. Two selections 
from Great Expectations were an innovation as far as recitals are con- 
cerned. ‘he reading, “ Give ’em to her Mother, Joe’’ (Barnaby Rudge), 
by request, concluded the dramatic recitals. During the evening Mr. 
Bacon, President, announced the gratifying results of the whist drive, 
the profits of which were being sent to the local newspaper charitable 
funds.—On February 17th, Mr. B. W. Matz gave a lecture on Dickens’s 
Miscellaneous Papers. The President occupied the chair. 


LIVERPOOL.—At the Royal Institution on January 23rd the chair was 
taken by Mr. W. 8. Crocker, and Mr. W. R. Yardley gave an entertaining 
lecture on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Heroines,” illustrated by limelight views. 
February 6th was a ‘‘ Ladies’ Night,” the chair being occupied by the 
President, Dr. Edgar A. Browne, and the members who contributed to the 
success of the evening acquitted themselves most creditably in the reading 
of their papers, viz.: ‘‘The Child Characters of Dickens,” by Mrs. E. A. 
Browne, ‘“‘ Some of Dickens’s Child Characters,’’ by Mrs. Helsby, ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Smike,’’ by Mrs. Dunmett,’’ “‘ The Mad Characters of Dickens,” 
by Miss Alexander, and “Sir Walter Raleigh,’ by Miss Bartlett. Votes of 
thanks were proposed by Mrs. Bell, seconded by Miss Stewart and supported 
by Mrs. Tuke—the latter lady having carried through the necessary 
arrangements with success and satisfaction to all concerned. 

The second and final treat to poor children was given in All Saints’ 
Schools, on February 7th. A splendid Christmas tree was in evidence, 
decorated and brilliantly illuminated. After the delicious hot-pot had been 
eagerly ‘‘ discussed ”’ by about 250 hungry boys and girls, an entertainment 
was given, including the wonderful living dwarf show by Mr. J. D. Cliffe, 
after which the Vicar of All Saints, the Rev. Thatcher, gave a most 
eulogistic address to the youngsters. Mr. Stewart responded. Each child 
was presented with a suitable toy or game and an orange. Several parcels 
of clothing were presented by ladies of the Branch to needy children. The 
various details of the treat were as usual arranged and supervised by the 
ever-ready and able Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. E. H. Bell.—On February 20th, 
Mr. B. W. Matz gave a lecture on Dickens’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers,” at the 
Royal Institution. Mr. Tessimond was in the chair. 


MANCHESTER.—This Branch celebrated Dickens’s birthday by holding 
a sale of work in aid of the Ancoats Hospital on February 8rd. The three 
stalls were named The Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorrit and Great 
Expectations, the latter being an appropriate title for the refreshment stall, 
which, under the presidency of Mrs. Gadd, gave an excellent account of 
itself. The opening ceremony was performed by Miss Behrens, daughter of 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Mr. George F. Gadd, President of the 
Branch, being in the chair. Miss Behrens spoke highly of the aims and 
objects of the Fellowship. A vote of thanks was accorded to her on the 
motion of Mr. J..Cuming Walters, President of the Fellowship, seconded by 
Mr. W. Armitage, Chairman of the Ancoats Hospital Board, and supported 
by Alderman John Royle. Thereafter the stall-holders were kept busily 
employed disposing of their goods, and so well and thoroughly was the work 
done that very few articles remained unsold. The total amount raised was 
nearly £75, and it is expected that after the payment of all expenses there 
will be a sum of about £65 to hand over to the hospital. 

MANHATTAN (NEW YORK CITY).-—This Branch is preparing a 
very elaborate presentation of “ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works’’ for the 
benefit of the “Tiny Tim Cots.’”’ It hopes to make its donation large 
enough this year to endow at least three cots at the Summer Home for 
Crippled Children. More definite announcement will be made later. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Over one hundred members and guests attended the 
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dinner in‘Walton Hotel on February 7th. The newly elected President, 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges, acted as toastmaster. Previously, in accepting the 
office of President, he thanked the members for this evidence of their favour, 
and’ stated that it was his purpose to conduct the Fellowship along two 
lines. First, to keep the Society on an ascending plane in all respects; and 
secondly, to enlarge its membership, but only in such a way as to bring 
within its folds those who were willing to use their time and talents in 
furthering all of its objects. Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, D.D., of Pittsburg, 
responded to the toast, ‘‘ Blessed is the Man who Cheers.’’ A Londoner by 
birth, a man of broad culture, of wide influence, a humanitarian, he paid 
loving tribute to Charles Dickens. 

Professor Francis Harvey Green, of the West Chester State Normal 
School, had as his subject ‘‘ Dickens’s Motto’’; and Past President John 
M. Patterson spoke on “The Fellowship.” A delightful event of the 
evening was the singing of Paul Bleyden, an operatic tenor of wide reputa- 
tion, who came especially for the occasion from Washington, D.C. Miss 
Julia Robinson and Miss Katherine Rosenkranz also contributed «very 
pleasing vocal selections. 

PLYMOUTH.—On February 7th the members entertained about 
eighty poor children to a substantial tea and evening’s enjoyment. 
This is the third of the series of Tiny Tim teas organised by this Branch 
this season, over two hundred very poor children having thus been 
catered for. The half-séssion opened on January 16th with a whist 
drive; on the 23rd of the same month Miss Helen Brinckman gave a 
recital lecture on Charles Dickens to a large audience in the Lecture Hall 
of the new Carnegie Library, and was much appreciated. Miss Brinck- 
man also gave a telling recital of a pathetic scene from Oliver Twist. 
On February 6th there was held a members’ evening, when readings 
were given by Miss Tierney, Miss Smith, Miss How, and others, and 
songs by Mrs. Waterfield, Miss Reid and Mr. F. L. Knight, hon. 
secretary. The President also gave a few short pen pictures of Dickens’s 
female characters. In addition to the Tiny Tim teas iwhich are pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions from the members), the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee have distributed a number of garments to deserving poor children, 
and it is hoped next season to considerably expand this useful and 
beneficent work. 

SHEFFIELD.—A meeting was held on January 19th in the Cutlers’ 
Hall. This took the form of a Dickens Newspaper Night, and the first 
number of The Borrioboola Gazette was read aloud by various members. 
Miss Helen Roberts was the Editor, and the suggestion was made that 
she should be appointed permanent “ Editor-in-Chief.’’ She presented 
the paper in a very attractive form, the connecting links between the 
various articles being quite as interesting as the papers themselves. 
Some eminent Dickensians were among the contributors to this birthday 
number, including Mr. Bransby Williams, who challenged an article by 
“Jim Crow” of John Bull, an original “Ode to Pickwick,’ by Mr. 
Frank Speaight, and an amusing collection of items for the advertisement 
sheet, Lost, Found, Marriages, Births, Deaths, Theatrical Notices, etc., 
by Mr. Walter Dexter. The Editor’s leading article was, “ Could Dickens 
Describe a Gentleman?’’ Miss J.. H. Rhodes’ article was ‘How to 
Read Dickens to Advantage,’’ and Mrs. W. S. Bagnall wrote an essay on 
“Some Impressions of Betsey Trotwood and Dora.”’ The success of the 
meeting was assured by the presence as chairman of a real live editor, 
Councillor John Derry, late Editor of Zhe Sheffield Independent. His 
contribution to the evening’s entertainment was a very interesting 
spoken contribution on Dickens as a newspaper reporter and afterwards 
as Editor. 

On February 6th Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens gave his lecture on his 
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father’s life and work at the Victoria Hall to an audience numbering over 
1,000. The President, the Rev. V. Y. Pearson, presided. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The meeting on January 16th was undertaken by 
the Rev. W. Garwood and Mr. A. C. Hallett, who gave excellently prepared 
papers on David Copperfield. In the absence of Miss Cruickshank as 
reciter, Mr. Candy and Miss Prouten, L.R.A.M., contributed some 
delightful music. 

The Birthday Celebration took the form of a dramatic sketch, in three 
acts, entitled, ‘‘ At the Sign of the Golden Key,” ‘arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Candy, and held at the Foresters’ Hall, Shirley, which was crowded 
with a delighted audience. All the twelve characters admirably sustained 
their parts, especially ‘‘ Miggs”’ (Mrs. Candy), ‘‘ Dolly Varden” (Miss Olwen 
Beynon), and ‘Gabriel Varden” (Mr. Weir). The Birthday Celebration 
opening speech was by the President, Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P.,and the synopsis 
of the above sketch was read by the Rev. W. Garwood. 


SOUTHEND.—The fifth meeting of the season was held at the Technical 
Schools on Tuesday, February 7th, and Councillor Dr. Forsyth presided over 
a goodly number, and the 99th anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens 
was celebrated by an evening’s programme of Dickens recitals, given by 
Mr. W. M. Miles in his happiest mood. This branch has now 58 members. 


TORONTO.—The December meeting was held on the 20th, and a very 
good attendance indeed came out to hear an excellent programme, con- 
tributed very largely by the Dickens Fellowship Players. The following 
scenes were given :—Scene in Scrooge’s office Christmas Eve, scene in 
Scrooge’s office day after Christmas, scene from Bleal: House, depicting 
the Smallweed family; scene from Martin Chwzzlewit, Sairey Gamp and 
Betsey Prig. The following members contributed:—Misses Jackes, 
Scoley, Webb and Bengough; Messrs. F. M. Bell Smith, T. Harrison, 
etc. Mr. Bell Smith also gave a reading from the Christmas Carol; Miss 
Madeline Hunt sang. Our annual Christmas collection in aid of the chari- 
ties was taken at this meeting, and $70 realised. A complimentary dinner 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bell Smith was tendered by the Players on December 30th, 
on which occasion reference was made to his untiring efforts in the 
dramatic section of the Fellowship’s work, and he was presented with a 
copy of “ Pages from Pickwick,’ illustrated by Frank Reynolds, while 
Mrs. Bell Smith received a beautiful cluster of roses. 

On January 17th Professor J. T. Gilmour, Warden of the Central Prison, 
gave an interesting talk 9n ‘“‘ Dickens and Prison Reform.’’ The Dickens 
Fellowship players gave scenes from Little Dorrit, Nicholas Nickleby, and 
Bleak House, All the, players acquitted themselves well, and were 
generously applauded by the audience. Miss Malcolm gave a reading. 

WINNIPEG. —Prof. Crawford occupied the chair at the meeting held 
in the Physics Lecture Theatre at the University on January 23rd. It 
was remarked that many new members were in attendance, and before the 
conclusion of the meeting several others were added. The primary num- 
ber on the programie was a reading by Miss Acheson, taken fron. * Little 
Neli.”’ Parnell Brown, who is well known fcr his rendition of Dickens’s 
selections, followed with the famous trial scene from the Pickwick Papers. 
A scene from the Old Curiosity Shop was given as a recitation by Miss 
Irons. At the conclusion of the first part of the programme a business 
meeting took place, at which there were added te the executive com- 
mittee the names of Mrs. M. Muldrew, Prof. Allen, Mr. McNaughton 
and Miss Irons. The second part of the entertainment, and the feature 
of the evening, was an exhibition of Dickens slides by Gerald Wade. 
There were 182 pictures of scenes and events in the life of the author, in- 
cluding a series of portraits at various periods from 3832 to 1869. Mr. 
Wade’s set of views was exhibited for the first time. 
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“T didn't know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don't it ?”—Rosa DarRTLe. 
QUESTIONS 

Can anyone help me towards the elucidation of the following obscure 
phrases in The Pickwick Papers? 
“1. Old Strike-a-light (Chap. XXV., near the beginning). 

2. No man ever talked poetry ’cept a beadle on Boxing-day (Chap. 
XXXIII., about one-third way through). 

3. Flying the garter (a street boy’s game, Chap. XXXVIII., near the 
beginning).—Puite T. STEPHENSON. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

Criticisms and Appreciations of Charles Dickens’s Works, by G. K. 
Chesterton. With portraits. London: J. M. Dent & Co. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

About ‘‘ Edwin Drood.’’ Cambridge: at the University Press. Crown 
8yo, 4s. net. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit (with 40 illustrations 
by Phiz), 2 vols.; and A Yale of Two Cities (with 16 illustrations by 
Phiz), 1 vol., in the Centenary Edition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
3s. 6d. each volume. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘For Dickens who gave us a Christmas Carol and Little Nell.” (Fully 
illustrated.) New York World, Dec. 4th. 

*‘The Boyhood of Dickens,” by N. C. Leharry. Calcutta Journal, Jan. 
Ist. 

“Dickens ‘and Kent: The Leather Bottle, Cobham.” Estates Gazette, 
Jan. 21. 

“Had Dickens Good Business Qualities?’ by Algernon Warren. 
Saturday Review, Jan. 21st. 

“ Dickens's Business Instinct,” by Cantab. Saturday Review, Jan. 28th. 

‘“‘ Peggotty’s Hut,’’ by J. W. de Caux. Yarmouth Independent, Jan. 28th ; 
also by Mrs. Harris, Feb. 11th. 

“ Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ Shallabalah”’ and “ Pickwick Queries.”’ 
Notes and Queries, Jan. 28th. 

“For Charles Dickens,” by W. M. Daily Mirror, Jan. 28th. 

‘‘ Dickens’s Women,” by Edwin Ridley. The Academy, Jan. 28th. 

“The Dickens Testimonial: Interview with Mr. Alfred T. Dickens” 
(illus.), and ‘‘ Dickens Prize Competition.” The Strand Magazine, Feb. 

* Why I shall buy the Dickens Stamp,’’ by Wm. de Morgan. Daily 
Mail, Jan. 30th. 

“Charles Dickens and the Metropolitan Water Board,” by “A Bit of Old 
Chelsea.”’ Aquarius, Feb. 

‘“‘ Boyhood of Dickens,” by T. K. Liverpool Daily Post, Feb. 7th. 

“A Dickens Letter to Clarkson Stanfield.” Daily Chronicle, Feb. 3. 

“The Boz Club Dinner.” Westminster Gazette, The Times, Morning 
Post, Daily Telegraph and other newspapers, Feb. 8th; Daily Graphic, 
(illus.), eb. 9th. 

“Immortality of Boz,” by T. Michael Pope. Daily Graphic, Feb. 7th. 

“The Dickens Anniversary,’ by Justin McCarthy. Jforning Post, 
Feb. 7th. 

‘«The Dickens Stamp,” by William Archer. Daily HE rpress, Web. 10th. 

“Dickens Skating Carnival at Rochester.” (Illus.) Daily Graphic, 
Feb. 10th. 

“‘ Charles Dickens.’’ Bournemouth Guardian, Feb. 2nd. 
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13. 


15. 
16. 


20. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


MARCH 


. London: Council Meeting, at 7 o'clock, at Headquarters. _ 
. Hull: Evening with Dombey & Son, by members, at Shakespeare 


Hall, at 3. 
Glasgow: Readings from Dickens, by Mr. G. Middleton, at Accoun-- 
tants’ Hall, at 8. 


. Birmingham: Lecture by Rev. J. Morley Austin, at Imperial Hotel, 


at 7.30. 
Manchester: ‘A Chat on Dickens,’’ by Mr. J. L. Axon, at Institute, 


at 7.30. 


. Liverpool: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café. 


Brighton : ‘“ What is a Dickensian?” by Mr. W. F. Fowler, ai Steine 
House. 


. Southend: Dombey & Son, by Mr. J. E. Howell, at Technical School, 


at 8. ‘ 
Liverpool: Members’ night, Our Mutual Friend, at Royal Institute. 
Plymouth: Members’ evening, arranged by Miss Wyait. 


. London: “The Political Faith of Charles Dickens,’’ by Mr. .W. 


Walter Crotch, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
Dublin: Nicholas Nickleby. Short Papers, at XJ. Café. 
Sheffield: Programme by Chesterfield Branch, at Cutlers’ Hall. 


. Grimsby: “ Poets and Novelists of the 19th Century,” by Mr. T. H. 


Gale, at Church House. 

Halifax: “The Debt the World Owes Dickens.’’ by Mr. H. Water- 
worth, at Central Hall, at 8. 

Edinburgh: ‘“ Human Nature in the School,’ by Mr. D. W. Gunn, 
at 5, St. Andrew’s Square, at 8. 

Belfast: The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by the Rev. G. L. Phelps, 
at Central Hall, at 8. 

Brixton: Evening by Mr. S. Marriott, at Independent Church, at 8 

Glasgow. Annual Meeting at Accountants’ Hall, ac 8. 

Norwood: Dramatic Performance of ‘Dolly Varden: a C:.medy,”’ 
by Dickens Repertoire Company, at Stanley Hall, at 8. 

Plymouth: Whist Drive. 

Bristol: Our Mutual Friend, by Mrs. F. Long. 
Hull: Costume Recitals, by Mr. Arthur W. Hayes, at the Royal In- 
stitute, at 8 = : 
Forest Gate: Musical Evening arranged by Mrs. C. E. Edson and 
Mrs. G. Thomas, at Earlham Hall. 

Brixton: Whist Drive, at Hammerton Hall. 

Southampton: Readings and a Dance, at Kell Hall. 

Sheffield: ‘“‘Dickens as a National Influence,”’ by Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. ; 

Liverpool: “Social Evening and Dramatic Entertainment at Roya! 
Institute. 

Toronto: Monthly Meeting, at Normal Schovl. 

Plymouth: “Charles Dickens Studies in Light and Shade,” by Mr. 
G. W. Wherry. 


. Dublin: “Dickens and the Pichivick Papers.’? Lantern Lecture, by 


Mr. J. Shaw, at XL. Café. : 


. Forest Gate: Reading Circle (Pickwick), at Earlham Hall. 


Edinburgh : Annual ‘‘ At Home,” at Goold Hall. 


- Birmingham: Lecture by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Imperial 


Hotel, at 8. 


. Grimsby: “Charles Dickens: An Appreciation,” by Mr. HI. Raven- 


hill, at Church House. 
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